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APICULTURAL NEWS ITEMS. 


EDITORIAL AND SELECTED. 





In Great Britain the autumn has been 
mild, the temperature being as high as 57° 


vf 
Fahr. The bees have at the last moment 


had an airing, without which it would have | 


probably proved fatal to many bees, as 
breeding was carried on briskly during 
October, wherever there were young queens. 


Mr. E. C. Jordan, of Jordan's White 
Sulphur Springs, Fred. Co., Va., has been 
appointed by Gov. Cameron as a delegate to 
the Southern Forestry Congress, to be held 
on Dee. 16, at De Funick Springs, Fla. This 
is a judicious appointment. Mr. Jordan has 
been a great lover of trees all his life, and 
has kept bees ever since he was 7 years old. 


When Renewing your subscription 


please try to get your neighbor who keeps | 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE) 


JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Bee JOURNAL to any one 


sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— | 
It will pay any one to | 


direct to this office. 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 


Many Thanks are due toour friends for 
sending us so many new subscribers, when 
renewing their own subscriptions. The 
reduced price for 1886 has caused quite “a 


boon,” and is a popular move inevery sense | 


of that word. As wedo not wish any one 
to work for nothing, we have concluded to 
offer premiums for new subscribers for 1886, 


for in order to compensate for the reduction | 


of our price to $1.00, we should at least 
thribble our present subscription list. 


For 1 new subscriber for a year (besides your 
own renewal) we will present you either 
of the following books—25 cents each. 


For 2 new subscribers—any 2 of the books. 


¥or 3 new subscribera—all 3 of them; or the 
Western World Guide & Hand-book. 


For 4 new subscribers—Bees and Honey, ($1.) 


Gaskell’s Hand-book of Useful Information 
—a very handy book of 64 pages. 

Architecture Simplified ; or, How to Builda 
Dwelling-house, Barn, etc., giving plans, 
specifications and cost—60 pages. 

Look Within for 5,000 facts which every one 
wants to know—75 pages. 


The Time for Beading has now come. 
The long winter evenings can be utilized by 
reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
newest bee-books and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 


The Detroit Convention is now in 
session. We expect to have a full report of 
the proceedings in next week's issue. In 
mentioning the advantages of such meet- 
ings, Mrs. L. Harrison,in the Prairie Farmer, 
remarks thus : 


Prominent bee-keepers from Maine to 
New Mexico, and from Canada to Florida, 
are expected to be present, and contribute 
information for the good of all. The most 
obscure bee-keeper dwelling in a dug-out on 
the frontier, or in a remote canyon, is 
benefited by the deliberations at these 
gatherings. If he wishes to improve his 
| bees, he can easily obtain a queen to be 
sent to him by mail for a two-cent stamp. 
This great privilege obtained from the mail 
service was secured by effort at a meeting 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. 

‘The Bee-Keepers’ Congress at New Orleans 
is benefiting the fraternity at the South. 
How to obtain lower rates on bee-keepers’ 
supplies, was up for discussion, and by the 
successful efforts of Mr. 8. C. Boylston, of 
South Carolina, the scheduling of bee- 
keepers’ supplies are much lower than 
formerly. it is seen that those who 
remain at home, as well as those who attend, 
are equally benefited. 


While the Bee Journal, says Mr. 
J. E. Pond, Jr., “was comparatively well- 
worth $2.00 a year, some look at the price 
without regard to value. 
| ought to induce every bee-keeper in the 
country to subscribe for it, and I hope they 
will.” The editor of the Lewiston, Maine, 
Journal (who is also an apiarist), says : / 

The AMERICAN WEEKLY BeE JOURNAL 
lowers its subscription price for the com- 
ing year to one dollar. his is the oldest as 
well as one of the best publications deyoted 
to the interests of bee-keepers, published. 
Atits present price,no one keeping even 
one colony of bees, should be without it. 


Brick Pomeroy'’s Democrat says : 
It contains more information concerning 





Old Bee himself. All this for $1.00 per year. 
Every man who keeps these useful servants, 
who “work for nothing and board them- 
selves,’’ should subscribe for the Bese Jour- 
NAL, for the information he will obtain 
therefrom. 


In Reference to this item in the Bre 
JOURNAL of Nov. 25, page 739, “ The first 
bees brought to America were landed at 
Boston, Mass., in the year 1670," James L. 
Ellingwood, of St. Joseph, Mo., remarks: 





| Allow me to quote from Bancroft’s Colonial | 
History of Virginia, Vol. I, Chap. 5, page 140: | 


“The first cotton-culture in the United States 
| deserves commemoration. In 1621 the seeds 
were planted as an experiment; and their 
‘ plentiful coming up’ was at that early day 
asubject of interestin America and Eng- 
land. From this year, too, dates the sending 
of bee-hives to Virginia, and of skillful 
| workmen to extract iron from the ore. 
Mr. Ellingwood will please accept our 
thanks forthis scrap of history. Virginia 
| was evidently fifty years ahead of Massa- 
chusetts in securing the importation of bees 
to this country. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


” 


Dio Lewis’s Nuggets for December 
| comes to hand with its wonted regularity, 
| and this number is the best so far issued. 
The number of pages of reading matter is 
increased about one-fourth, and it is, nearly 
all of it, from the Doctor's own pen.— 
“NuaaGets” contains the cream of the 
| Doctor's extensive writings on Hygienic and 
health subjects, coupled with brief, fresh, 
incisive and racy articles on various sanitary 


| topics. It is published at one dollar a year, 


/by the Dio Lewis Pub. Co., 69-71 Bible 
| House, N. Y. 


| 
The reduced price 


bees, their treatment, profitable keeping, | 
ete., than it would were it conducted by | 


Bees and Grapes.—Mr. W. W. Bliss, of 
Duarte, Calif., writes as follows on the above 
subject, to the Pacific Rural Press : 


Knowing of a party who bad an apiary in 
one of the largest raisin-producing sections 
of the State, I wrote him in regard to the 
matter. His reply was that he intended to 
confine his bees in their hives (or at least to 
try the experiment of doing so) at the time 
of drying the raisins. The following is his 
statement in his own words: “I got my 
wire cloth and everything ready to corral 
them ; then we put down about eight tons 
of grape’ and watched for the result. A 
few days passed, and as no bees were work- 
ing on the grapes, I concluded that there 
was no need to keep them in yet a while. In 
| the meantime McPherson Bros. (the largest 
raisin-producers in this county) came in and 

bought up apf all the raisin grapes in this 
| district. They chose for a drying ground a 
piece of land adjoining ~ place and within 
| 400 yards of my apiary. Here they spread 
out 110 tons of grapes. I thought, now we 
will have to look sharp, or we shall have 
some trouble. But no, nota bitof it; day 
after day passed and the bees occupied 
| themselves with other duties than ‘eatin 
| up raisins.” The crop of raisins is now driec 
and gathered, and the bees have not been 
confined in their hives one hour. I asked 
McPherson Bros.’ manager if he thought 
that the bees had done any damage ; his 
reply was, “ I believe not.”’ 

The fact is, that the bees get the credit of 
doing what is done by wasps, birds, yellow- 
jackets, etc. If any one who has a good 
microscope will take the trouble to examine 
the mandibles of a bee, and those of a 
yellow-jacket, they will see how widely 
they differ. The mandible of a bee resem- 
bles the end of a person's finger, round and 
smooth, and is not adapted to cutting, while 
those of a yellow-jacket resemble the teeth 
| of a rip-saw more than anything else. 





Facts like these are worth more than 
| thousands of theories. Mr. Bliss should get 
the affidavits of this bee-keeper and Mc- 
| Pherson Bros., and send them to Mr. Gustav 
Bohn, San Bernardino, Calif., for use on the 
coming suit, on appeal. If the bee-keepers 
can be made to awake to the importance of 
| these matters, there can be no doubt as to 
the result. 


A Law in Nebraska in relation to 

“foul brood,” provides that it shall be 
unlawful to have in possession bees, brood 
comb, or honey known to be infected with 
* foul brood ” or any other infectious disease 
peculiar to bees or honey, or any hive or 
| Other receptacle in which any foul brood, 
| diseased bees, or infected honey has been 
| kept. The penalty for violation of this 
section is a fine of not less than $10 nor 
| more than $100, and imprisonment in the 
county jail not more than thirty days. Any 
person having such bees, honey, or recepta- 
cle, and failing to destroy it immediately, 
shall be liable to the same penalty. All 
persons Owning or keeping bees shail cause 
them to be inspected at least once a year, 
and procure duplicate certificates as to the 
condition of the same, one to be kept and 
one to be filed with the County Clerk. If 
| the inspector thinks that the disease or 
| infection can be removed, he shall so certify 
| officially in his certificate of inspection, and 
the owner may keep the bees for six months 
for treatment. Otherwése the owner must 
destroy them if the infection be not removed 
atthe end of thirty days. The Governor 
| shall appoint an inspectorin any county, on 
request of the State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, or any other persons interested in 
bee-keeping residing in such county. The 
inspector shall receive $2 a day, to be paid 
| by the owner of the bees inspected. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Constructing Chaff Hives. 





Query, No. 168.—Suppose the optside of a 
chaff hive is made of %-inch lumber, then a 1-inch 
air-space, and then a chaff-space. Would it be 
better with an air-space and a chuwff-space than a 
chaff-space alone? If so,should the air-space be 
next to the brood-chamber, or outside? How 
much of aspace should be filled with chaff?—M. 
M., lowa 


I am not sure but a dead-air space 
is as good as a chaff-space, and two 
would be better than one.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I should have only the one chaff 
space, and the wider this is the safer, 
I presume. I have yet to see the 
chaff hives that stand all our winters 
here in Michigan. I am not achaff 


hive bee-keeper, and so lam notan) 


authority on such hives—A. J. Cook. 


Yes, so far as retaining the heat is 
concerned. It may not be important, 
but I should put the chaff next to the 
bees. If you mean how large a space, 
I should say 4 inches of chaff in 
thickness; the whole space should be 
filled with chaff.—W. Z.HUTCHINSON. 


In my own experiments I have 
found a dead-air space alone fully as 
safe as where chaff is used. I prefer 
the inner wall of a double-walled hive 
to be not over 3% of an inch thick, 
whether chaff ora dead-air space is 
used. Space forbids my giving an 
explanation, but I believe the dead- 
air-space plan is in accordance with 
correct scientific principles.— J. E. 
POND, JR. 


We think this is rather too much 
of an expense and an additional 
weight, although the chaff hive is 
better than a single-walled hive. We 
should use either the air space alone 
or the chaff alone. Make the chaff 2 
or 3 inches thick.—DADANT & SON. 


In a hive constructed as stated, the 


air-space will prevent the accumula- | 





tion of frost on the sides and eover of | 


the hive where top ventilation is 
iven. It would therefore be better, 
ut the air space must be outside of 
the chaff. Three inches for chaff 
space closely packed would be suf- 
ficient. With exclusive bottom ven- 
tilation I do not think such construc- 
tion would be an advantage.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


Ido not think thata careful test 
would show any material difference 
between dead-air and chaff, and chaff 
alone. The chaff is used to make the 
air dead, when the joints are imper- 
fect. There is no heat in chaff. If 
I used both in the same hive, I should 
put the chaff space outside. I would 
not use any cumbersome double- 
walled hives. I have tried them 
thoroughly.—J AMES HEDDON. 





Size of Entrance in Winter. 





Query. No. 169.—The entrances of my chaff 
hives are 34x5 inches. Would this be too large for 
out-door wintering, when the temperature is from 
10 to 20 degrees below zero ?—8. J., Canada. 


No. I use 3gx12 inches.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


I think not. I believeit is a mis- 
take to close the entrance to a ver 
small space, as some do.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


I should say so.—A. J. Cook. 


I have not wintered bees out-doors 
for years, but from what I have read, 
I should want the entrances as large, 
if not larger, than 3¢x5 inches.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I think not.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I think not; at any rate I should 
prefer them larger rather’ than 
smaller. Moisture is the enemy to be 
dreaded, and can only be guarded 
against by giving full ventilation.—J. 
E. PonpD, JR. 


If you give upper absorbents or 
ventilation.the lower ventilation need 
not be half as much as you say. If 
there is no escape for moisture above, 
the bees will need plenty of bottom 
ventilation. If you use a chaff cush- 
ion, an inch of lower ventilation will 
do, if not clogged up by dead bees.— 
DADANT & SON. 


No. I should leave a board up 
against the entrance, and bank all up, 
over and around it, with snow, if 
there was any, and if not, with hay or 
straw. When you see that the bees 
can fly safely, pull the board forward, 
and after flight put it back.—JAmEs 
HEDDON. 


The entrance should be made large 
or small according to the plan of ven- 
tilation. Fora full colony in a chaff 
hive out-of-doors, good upward yen- 
tilation may be given through an 
all-wool cushion one inch thick, leav- 
ing a vacant chamber over it, and 
suitable openings through the cover. 
In this case the entrance should not 
be over 34x3 inches. I want no chaff, 
leaves or sawdust over the cluster in 
top ventilation. In a _ well-packed 
chaff hive, with no ventilation at all, 
I want the entrance not less than 
54x8 inches. In this case the spper is 
filled with chaff, ete—G. L. TINKER. 


oa 


Convention Notices. 








2 The Tuscarawas County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its fourth semi-annual 
meeting at Port Washington, O., on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 10, 1885. A general invitation is 
extended. Geo. F. WILLIAMS, Sec. 


= The Northeastern Kansas Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at the Court House 
at Hiawatha, Kans., on Friday, Dec. 11, 1885, 
atl10a.m. All interested in bee-culture are 
invited to attend. L. C. CLARK, Sec. 


= The annual meeting of the Champlain 
Valley emg ad Association will be held 
in Middlebury, Vt., on Jan. 21, 1886. 

H. Houtmes, Sec. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and piace of Meeting. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 
Dec, 8-10.—Northwestern, at Detroit, Mich 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich, 
Dec. 8—10.—8. E. Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec., Adrian, Mich. 
Dec. 10.—Tuscarawas Co., at Port Washington, O- 
Geo. F. Williams, Sec., New Philadelphia. O. 


Dec. 11.—Northeastern Kan., at Hiawatha, Kan. 
L. C. Clark, 8ec., Granada, Kan. 


1886, 
Jan. aie 4 5 Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
H. Holmes, Sec., Shoreham, Vt. 


Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, Iowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST for 1886. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
for 1886, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 





Price of both. Club 

The American Bee Journal ....... 100.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........ 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... -150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 6 50.. 550 
and City and Country.............. 200., 150 
New York Independent ...... 400.. 330 
American Agriculturist ...... 250.. 225 
American Poultry Journal ...2 25.. 175 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
3ees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 60 
Apiary Register—100 colonies 2 25.. 2 00 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (paper)..2 50.. 2 00 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping ..2 50.. 2 25 
ngstroth’s Standard Work .300.. 275 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture, .2 25.. 210 
Alley’s Queen-Rearing........ 250.. 22% 
Farmer's Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


€® To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘‘ Honey as Food an@ 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts. ; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
a for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 

n orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “‘ Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
4 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
©. southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


In Memoriam—Wnm. W. Cary. 


Born in Coleraine, Mass., on Febru- 
ary 24, 1815, and died on Dec. 9, 1884. 


It affords me a melancholy satis- 
faction to review my long acquaint- 
ance with the late Mr. Wm. W. Cary, 
and to set out more fully than has yet 
been attempted, some of the impor- 
tant services which he rendered to 
bee-keeping. ‘To do this seems to me 
the more obligatory, as he so seldom 
used his pen for the press that these 
services might otherwise fail to be 
put on record. 


After testing quite largely my 
movable-comb frames in West Phila- 
delphia, in the bee-season of 1852, in 
the fall of that year I went to Green- 
field, Mass., to introduce my hive 
where I was best known as a bee- 
keeper. Mr. Cary kept some bees in 
the adjoining town of Coleraine, and 
was among the first to take an interest 
in my invention. He was very fond 
of bees, and more than _ usually 
familiar with their habits—and as soon 
as he saw the working of the hive, he 
believed that it would make a revolu- 
tion in bee-keeping. For the six 
years that I remained in Greenfield, 
we were in such frequent communi- 
cation that in furthering my experi- 
ments his apiary was almost as much 
at my service as my own. 


In the spring of 1860, I was invited 
by Mr. S. B. Parsons, of Flushing, L. 
I., to advise him how best to breed 
and disseminate the Italian (Ligurian) 
bees which he had recently imported. 
Finding that the person who came in 
charge of most of these hees, could 
not do the work that was expected of 
him, J advised Mr. Parsons to secure 
the services of Mr. Cary. To great 
energy of character and good business 
habits, he united long experience in 
the management of movable frame 
hives with an enthusiastic desire to 
see the introduction of ‘these foreign 
bees made a success. From my in- 
timate acquaintance with him, I 
could further assure Mr. Parsons that 
with all these uisites for the posi- 
tion, he posse in as large a degree 
as any one I had ever known, that 
“ atqnee’ fidelity’? which Columella, 
nearly 2,000 years ago, declared to be 








an essential qualification for the 
superintendence of an apiary—and 
which he thought was very rarely to 
be met with. Is it much easier to 
find that now, than it was then ? 


Mr. Cary’s work in Mr. Parsons’ 
puay fully justified his selection. 

hile the foreigner, in a separate 
omy establish by Mr. Parsons, 
and furnished with just the same 
facilities for breeding queens, failed 
to rear enough even to pay for the 
black bees and feed that he used in 
his operations, Mr. Cary supplied 
all the queens needed in Mr. Parsons’ 
apiary, and filled all his numerous 
orders. 
«No better proof could possibly be 
given of the extent and thoroughness 
of his work, than the fact that 113 
queens bred by him that season, were 
so carefully prepared for shipment 
under the joint supervision of himself 
and Mr. A. G. Biglow, that all except 
two of them were safely carried by 
Mr. Biglow from New York to San 
Francisco! Mr. B. had stopped over 
one steamer on the Isthmus of Pan- 





ama to i his bees a cleansing 
fligbt, and one queen entering the 
nucleus of another, both were killed. 
The colonies to which they belonged, 
when examined on their arrival at 
California, were each found to have 
reared another queen. 


To appreciate fully the extraordi- 
nary success of Mr. Cary as a breeder 
and shipper of Italian queens, it 
needs but to be stated that during 
this very year but few queens came 
alive, out of the many sent from 
Europe, and that for years after, a 
large part of our imported queens 
either died on the way, or arrived in 
such poor condition as to be of little 
or no value. It will be remembered 
by some of the old readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, that Mr. 
Cary was the first person to senda 
queen across the ocean, in a single- 
comb nucleus, with a few workers. 
She was consigned to my lamented 
friend, Mr. Woodbury, of Exeter, 
England, and reached himin excel- 





receive the ee which are sent by 
mail from Europe, and even from 
Syria, should bear in mind that only 
after many and costly experiments 
has such admirable success been 
secured. 


After his splendid achievements in 
Mr. Parsons’ service, Mr. Cary ce | 
enlarged his own apiary, and plac 
himself in the front rank of reliable 
breeders of Italian queens. 


When Dr. E. Parmly, of New 
York, imported a number of Egyptian 

ueens, he entrusted them to Mr. 

ary, having, as I know, as strong 
confidence as myself in his sagacity 
and fidelity. Mr. Cary first called my 
attention, in his own apiary, to the 
inferior appearance of the comb hone 
of those bees. It was capped in suc 
a way as to look like honey damaged 
by ‘‘sweating ”—so-called—after be- 
ing kept in too damp a place. He 
was also the first to notice that Egyp- 
tian bees in extending their combs, 
built their lower edges almost per- 
fectly square throughout their whole 
length—in marked contrast to the 
way in which black bees build them— 
and improving in this respect even 
upon the Italians. Although I im- 
ported the first Egyptian queen, Mr. 
Cary had the largest experience with 


{ this variety, and after a fair trial we 


both discarded them as very much 
inferior to the Italians. 


While Mr. Cary was a great enthu- 
siast in bee-culture, and always ready 
to accept every discovery and im- 
porenes. he was not carried away 
»9y plausible novelties or conceits. 
When near him, I always took pecu- 
liar pleasure in communicating to him 
all matters that from time to time 
were engaging my attention, and our 
occasional meetings in later years 
were highly prized. Iie seldom 
failed to detect any flaw in what was 
submitted to his judgment, and his 
deliberate “ yes ” or ‘‘ no’ had greater 
weight with me in bee-matters than 
that of almost any other person. 


Mr. Cary’s location was inferior in 
honey-resources to those who in this 
country have achieved the greatest 
pecuniary success from the keeping of 
bees ; he was also quite lame from an 
accident in his youth, yet notwith- 
standing these and other obstacles, 
he built up gradually a large apiary. 
He was not only a meen | honest 
man, but a highly honorable one in 
all his dealings ; and in cases of doubt 
he made it his rule to give his cus- 
tomers the benefit of that doubt, 
instead of claiming it for himself, 
Like myself he had the help of an 
only son in the management of his 
business, but happier in this respect 
than myself, he was not called to 
lament his premature death. 

Mr. Cary’s interest in bees ceased 
only with his life. A few weeks 
before his death he was able to be 
out in his apiary, where he witnessed 
with much pleasure some novel ar- 
rangements for the safe wintering of 
a colony in the open air. 

Samuel Wagner, Moses Quinby, 
Richard Colvin, Adam Grimm, Ros- 
well C. Otis, Wm. W. Cary—they have 








lent condition. Those who now 


all passed away! And probably no 
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one knows better or appreciates more 
highly than their old friend who still 
survives to honor their memories, 
how much their various labors con- 
tributed to the splendid success of the 
ee in America. 
. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Oxford, ? O., Nov. 10, 1885. 


—— e <- 


For the American Bee Journal 
Small Hives vs. Large Hives. 





CHAS. DADANT. 





In his reply to my article on page 
662, Mr. Hutchinson, on page 71/4, 
insists upon the idea that ‘‘success 
depends upon producing the largest 
amount of honey with the least ex- 
penditure of capital and labor.” Of 
course every bee-keeper will accept 
this maxim. But Mr. Hutchinson 
adds: ‘*One man with few hives and 
many manipulations (labor) may 
secure 1,000 pounds of honey ; another 
man, with twice as many hives, and 
with less labor, may secure only the 
same amountof honey, and yet make 
more profit.” This brings me back 
to my computations, which Mr. 
Hutchinson seems to have torgotten. 
The bee-keeper with 60 hives has 
more capital engaged than the man 
with 40. This Mr. Hutchinson will 
not deny. But the bee-keeper with 
60 small hives will have 100 per cent. 
of swarms, and will need at least 60 
more hives in which to hive his 
swarms; while the bee-keeper with 
40 large hives will need only 10 more 
hives at most. If the 60 hives are 
valued at $2.50 each, and the 10 large 
ones at $3 each, the bee-keeper with 
small hives will have to disburse $120 
more than the man with large hives. 
As to the manipulations(labor) : The 
bee-keeper with 60 hives will have 180 
surplus cases to give his colonies, 
while the apiarist with 40 large hives 
will have but 120 large cases, or one- 
third less work. 

Mr. Hutchinson says that my cal- 
culations on the number of bees 
crowded on every comb, is not right ; 
since I did not notice that he places 
surplus cases on his hives. But does 
he think that we neglect to do the 
same? Therefore the bees are 
crowded in the same ratio, on our 12 
corobs, as are his bees on his 8 combs. 

His bees swarm after filling a case 
and the third of another; but, as 
there are not enough bees remaining 
in the old colony to fill these cases, 
he removes them and gives them to 
the swarm. Is not that an increase 
of work ? 

Our bees, in large hives, do not 
swarm as much, and we are spared 
the time of hiving the swarms, and 
of meee noagg. | the cases from one 
hive to other. Besides, a colony which 
swarms loses time in preparations, in 
hanging on the tree, etc. There is 
about one day of work lost in the best 
season for harvest. We have to put 
that in the account, for there is a loss 
of honey. Mr. Doolittle, on page 709, 
says that his bees gathered 10 pounds 
per day last season. 

But, —— Mr. Hutchinson, although 
our bees have 10 combs after swarm- 





ing instead of 8, we contract ‘‘ so far 
as the egg-producing power is con- 
cerned. We now have two queens,” 
Let us see. The honey harvest gen- 
erally does not last more than 3, 4, 5, 
and occasionally 6 weeks, or 42 days. 
After the bees of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
swarm, have filled a case and the third 
of another, or after about 3 weeks of 
harvesting, the young queen will be- 
gin to lay about 12 days, on the aver- 
erage, after the swarming; then if 
the harvest lasts 42 days, she has only 
9 days to lay before the harvesting is 
done; but as the hive has remained 
without a laying queen for 12 days, 
the new queen is not crowded at all, 
since 2,000 bees have hatched every 
day during these 12 days; or if she is 
crowded by the honey harvested, 
there is comparatively more honey in 
the brood-chamber of Mr. H’s hive 
than in ours. 


After conceding that 60 hives cost 
more than 40. Mr. Hutchinson adds: 
“To save this trifling expense, we 
must incur the risk of having 5 to 20 
pounds of the choicest honey stored 
in the brood-nest.” It seems that 
Mr. Hutchinson’s bees do not act like 
ours, for we have noticed that during 
the honey harvest, as soon as a bee has 
left her cell by hatching, the workers 
hasten to put honey init. Then the 
poor queen, although traveling all 
over the combs, is compelled to lose her 
eggs, since she is unable to find empty 
cells to receive them. Of course there 
wil! be more honey stored in our 12- 
frame hive than in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
8-frame hive; but both kinds of hives 
will be filled with honey in about the 
same ratio. If each one of his 8- 
frame hives contains 14 pounds of 
honey, or for 60 hives, 840 pounds, our 
12-frame hives will contain about 21 
pounds each, or for 40 hives, 840 
pounds; or the same amount in both 
apiaries. 

Then the increase of profit, that 
Mr. Hutchinson estimates to get from 


the narrowness of his hive, is quite | 


imaginary. Yes! we place great 
stress upon the advantage to be 
gained by allowing each one of our 
queens to lay to her utmost capacity. 
For twenty years our large hives have 
given us better results than our small 
ones; and the same results were 
always obtained where large hiyes 
have been tested side by side with 
small ones. I have the Bulletin 
d’ Apiculture for October, and I find in 
it twelve selections from letters com- 
ing from Switzerland, Belgium ,France 
and Spain, praising the large hives, 
called the **Layen” hives and the 
*Dadant” hives, showing by com- 
parison that they are more profitable 
than smaller ones. 

But there is another point that I 
wish to place before the minds of the 
bee-keepers. The improving of ani- 
mals is now considered as one of the 
aims of a good and profitable hus- 
bandry. How can you improve your 
bees, if you do not know the prolific- 
ness of your queens? How will you 
select the best brood from which to 
rear queens if you allow all your 
colonies to swarm naturally? Those 
who use large hives know which 


queens are the most prolific; which 





bees are the most peaceful ; the best 
honey-gatherers ; the colonies which 
work sooner in the morning and later 
in the evening ; and which bees know 
better how to tind the honey resources, 
etc., as their bees do not swarm very 
much. (We have an apiary on the 
farm “ Champeau of Sonora,” which, 
with between 60 and 75 colonies, gave 
but one swarm in two years.) As our 
bees do not swarm very much, we 
take all the brood to rear queens from 
our best colonies, and we continually 
improve our stock of bees. 

Those who employ small hives do 
not know their most prolific queens ; 
and the improving of their stock is 
out of the question, unless it is done by 
the replacing of the queens; there- 
fore by a large increase of work. Is 
that not true ? 

Hamilton,+o Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Ventilation of Winter Repositories. 
JAMES HEDDON. 


It will be remembered that some 
months ago I requested reports re- 
garding the least amount of air with 
which bees had been known to pass 
their winter confinement in perfect 
health. Iam sorry to say that | was 
not able to report on the responses as 
soon as I should and wished to, and 
further, that most of those who re- 
sponded did not seem to understand 
the request. I had noreference to the 
ventilation of hives, but to the ven- 
tilation of repositories. Many of the 
letters which were filed in a special 
box, were inadvertently re-filed by a 
clerk, and so could not be found with- 
out very great trouble. Among those 
that were preserved, and bear directly 
upon the subject, is one from Mr. 
Dwight Furness, of Furnessville, 
Ind., which relates the case of a 
neighbor who buried some colonies 
in the ground, with the hive-covers 
tightly glued, the hive-entrances 
blocked tightly, and the earth piled 
about the hives solidly. They were 
left until spring, and wintered in fine 
condition. 

Mr. Levi Fatzinger, of Janesville, 
Wis., gives his very successful experi- 
ence in keeping his bees in a cellar, 
winter after winter, and never giving 
that cellar any ventilation. He lost 
a part of his bees last winter for the 
first time, which he credits to the 
temperature falling to 34°. I also 
think that was the indirect cause. He 
had 69 colonies in a cellar about 15x20 
feet in size. 

Mr. S. J. Youngman, of Cato,Mich., 
reports an instance where a neighbor 
dug ahole in the ground about a foot 
deep, placed a hive over it with a hole 
in its bottom-board about 4 inches 
square, adjusted a rough box over all, 
and packed éhe space between the 
hive and box solidly and tightly all 
around, and the colony, though a 
light one, wintered perfectly, with no 
loss of individual bees. He says that 
they were in a Langstroth hive, and 
not opened until April 3. The box 
admitted of no egress or ingress of 
the bees, and had noentrance. This 
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colony had plenty of air of good 
—_, I should say,and I mention 
this report because it borders upon or 
es part way into asystem that we 
iscussed at my apiary several years 
ago, but never put into practice. I 
was going to dig holes 4 to 6 feet deep, 
with a large post-auger, and place the 
hives over them upon wire-screen 
shipping-frames, rather than a _ bot- 
tom-board, then pack with a large 
box over all, with a way to open an 
entrance at will, to use in the spri 
before the packing would be removed. 
My idea was to furnish air of a tem- 
perature of about 42°, from the holes 
which would reach down into the 
earth below the frost-line, and at the 
same time exclude all cold air, and 
revent a radiation of the heat of the 
s. I have always believed this 
plan to be scientific, and one which 
would come nearer insuring success- 
ful out-door wintering than any other 
that kept the colonies on their own 
summer stands. After all, when we 
have estimated the cost of boxes, 
packing and labor, I think a good 
cellar is not only safer, but cheaper. 

Others sent in reports of successful 
wintering in cellars, with no ventila- 
tion whatever, or at least with the 
cellar closed as tightly as they could 
close it; but some of them do not 
= the number of colonies putin. I 
10pe that many experiments will be 
made and reported during the coming 
winter and spring. 

My own apiaries, which now con- 
tain about 400 colonies, have been 
housed for about three weeks. The 
old and new cellars in our home apiary 
contain about 275 colonies, and a filled 
house above ground, at Glenwood, 
Mich., has ahout 130 colonies in it. 
More than half of the colonies are 


supplied with natural stores only, the | 


rest being furnished with stores that 
are all orin part sugar syrup. The 
following reasons indicate why I did 
not resort to supplying all with more 
or less sugar stores, as I intend to do 
in the future: 

1. My last winter's loss left me so 
many combs to cover with bees, that I 
worked my apiaries almost entirely 
for extracted honey. This and lack 
of time prevented practicing contrac- 
tion (my favorite comb-honey system) 
with a majority of the hives, and so 
most of them came out in autumn 
with plenty of honey in the brood- 
chambers, which must be removed if I 
were to feed them syrup. 

2. I desired to make some tests upon 
acomprehensive scale, regarding tem- 
perature vs. food, as causes of bee- 
diarrhea. I wish to know more of 
their relative effects. 

3. With over ten tons of honey un- 
sold, and not epi | when it might 
be, the purchase of so large an amount 
of sugar as would be required to feed 
all, was more than my pocket-book 
could stand. 

My honey seems to be exceptionally 
clear this season, and I have hopes 
that the bees will winter fairly well 
on natural stores, where the tempera- 
ture is kept high enough. 


SMALL HIVES VS. LARGE HIVES. 


I have read with pleasure Mr. 
Dadant’s able article in reply to mine, 


on this subject. We cannot see alike 
regarding this matter,and we have 
now had our say, enjoyed the amica- 
ble and,I hope, not useless discus- 
sion, and perhaps set others to think- 
ing upon the subject, which will tend 
to enable us all to sooner arrive at 
the truth. We can now do nothing 
better than to leave it to the future 
experiments of the many. 
owagiac,? Mich. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Amount of Honey Gathered by a Bee. 
17—G. M. DOOLITTLE, (40—95). 








Although the subject of how much 
honey one bee may gather during its 
life-time may have no very definite 
—— upon the dollar-and-cent 
side of apiculture, still such an item 
may be made of interest to us if we 
look at it from the right stand-point. 
That one bee cannot gather 100 pounds 
of honey is one of the reasons, that 
more than one bee is required ina 
hive, and because one bee cannot 
gather that amount,nor one-ten-thou- 
sandth part of it, is the reason that 
the apiarist desires a large number of 
bees in his hives at certain seasons 
of the year. Some tell us, ‘“ keep 
your colonies always strong,” just as 
though a large number of bees ina 
hive at all times of the year was a 
thing of great value. But right here 
comes in another side to this ‘** gath- 
ering ” question. 


I have just said that one bee could 
not gather one-ten-thousandth part 
of 100 pounds of honey. My reason 
for so saying being that in this locality 
we do not havea yield of honey last- 
ing through the length of life allotted 
to an individual bee, while many 
bees, yea more than one-half of those 
which are reared under the most 
skillful management, never add an 
ounce to the surplus. If every bee 
reared could have a field of 


then the motto, “Keep colonies 
always strong,” would be the right 
one; but inasmuch as this cannot be, 
and as bees at all times must be con- 
sumers, no matter whether producing 


or not, I cannot see the philosophy of | 


having a colony strong in bees at 
such seasons when of necessity they 
can only be consumers. Thus right 


here comes in another factor in this | 
question, which is the field or supply 


of honey. In reality we must begin 
with the field, or in other words, 
place that first, for without the field 
or honey-flow we have no use for the 
bees. ° 

With a continuous and uninter- 
rupted honey-flow within two miles 
of the hive, during the time whicha 
bee lives, I think that a bee might 
easily gather one ounce of nectar, 
which would take only 1,600 bees to 
gather 100 pounds. f this amount 
it would take at least 25 pounds to 
supply the wants of the colony during 
the time the bee was living, and un- 
less the nectar was thicker than we 
get it here, it would take 3 pounds of 
this nectar to make one pound of 








honey. So then we should have 25 


pounds of honey as the product of 
1,600 bees during their life with an 
uninterrupted flow of nectar. While 
this might be possible, yet there are 
two things which make it improbable, 
the first being, as already stated, that 
the honey-flow does not continue 
long soe. and the second, that the 
yield would not be sufficient within 
two miles of the apiary so that the 
bees could work to the best advan- 
tage. When all is just right, a few 
bees will do almost wonders as will be 
seen by the following : 


In 1871 I had a colony which on 
May 251 estimated to contain 4,000 
bees. This estimate was made by 
counting all the bees on a given sur- 
face of comb, and then dividing the 
amount of comb covered with bees by 
the space counted, when the quotient 





roney | 
placed before it in which to labor, | 





was multiplied by the number of bees 
counted on the first surface. The next 
|day was a fine one,and apple trees 
were yielding honey as well as I ever 
saw them; at 7 a.m. the bees began 
|to go to work, and at8a.m.I found 
|\that on an average 60 loaded bees 
| were going into the hive each minute. 
/One was caught and killed, which I 
i\found upon dissecting, had a fair- 
| sized drop of honey in the honey-sac. 
By a careful estimate and weighing I 
|found that it would take about 3,600 
such bee-loads to make one pound, so 
I concluded that 4,000 bees were good 
‘for the gathering of one pound of 
nectar each hour, besides caring for 
| the interior of the hive. 


Before a bee had left the hive in the 

|morning, I had weighed the same so 
ithat I could tell when night came, 
‘how much the colony had gained. 
| They worked right along at the aver- 
|age rate of 60 per minute until 4 p.m., 
| when they began to slack up, and at 
|5p.m.all had quit work for the day, 
'as the sun had gone back of a cloud 
‘soon after 4 p.m. At dusk that 
‘night I weighed the hive again, 
saying as I did so, that if my estimate 
was correct, it should weigh 8 pounds 
more than it did in the morning. I 
found that it weighed 8 pounds and 9 
ounces, thus showing that I was not 
\far outof theway. But what wasa 
great surprise to me was that when 
| weighed the next morning, 1 found 
that 8 pounds and 9 ounces gain had 
gone down to 3% pounds, thus show- 
\ing that the nectar just from the 
flowers was not all honey by any 
means. 

After this I became infatuated with 
the idea that there could be as much 
honey obtained from apple blossoms 
as from basswood, if I could only get 
the population of the hive up to 
40,000 instead of 4.000; so I began 
trying to get my bees strong early in 
the spring, but after an entire failure 
of apple honey for the next three 
years, on account of cold, rainy 
weather. I gave the matter up, only 
trying to get the bees strong, so as to 
take advantage of the generally good 
weather in the basswood harvest, as 
we have but little white clover here. 

The point I wish to make is: First, 
we have the field or location we are 
in, of which we should have a thor- 
ough knowledge; next, we have the 
bees to get in large numbers just in 
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time to take advantage of the main 
honey-flow of our field; and_ third, 
that a bee is of little value as a honey- 
gatherer only as it can be placed on 
the tield of action in just the right 
time. In this way the quantity of 
honey which a bee can gather ina 
life-time becomes of interest to us, 
that we may work assiduously to 
have that life-time come when our 
field is eoey | honey. 
Borodino,© N. Y. 


Farmers’ Advocate. 


Our Honey Market. 


G. B. JONES. 











Next to its production, the sale of 
our honey is the important considera- 
tion. Ourmarket must be established 
by our own efforts, and rests with our- 
selves to make it good or poor. There 
is only one way to create a demand for 
our produce, and that consists in 
making it attractive to the eye, pleas- 
ant to the taste, wholesome, and un- 
doubted as to its purity and genuine 
quality. Just how our honey shall be 
made attractive must, of course, be 
decided by each producer in accord- 
ance with his own taste and ideas; 
but a few hints may be of service to 
beginners. 

For instance: Whether honey be 
packed in glass or tin, it should have 
a label peculiar to itself—one which, 
if possible, will bespeak at sight the 
richness and purity of the goods them- 
selves. The labels for glass packages 
should be small, as no label can be 
made to look as nice as the honey 
itself ; but those for tin vessels should 
be large. 

To make honey pleasant to the 
taste it must be well ripened. Each 


sell all we can near home, and there 
only, till we can sell no more; and 
then let us gradually extend our limits 
until we begin to ship to remote, and 
lastly, to foreign markets. Only by 
beginning at home shall we make a 
success of it; for the home and local 
markets always pay the best. 

Never force honey upon the market 
too soon. As ng as there are small 
fruits, cheap or plenty of ages, <= 

le do not want honey, and will buy 
it only at ruinous prices. Wait until 
small fruit is gone, eee are dear, 
and people are tired of fruit anyway, 
and do not want to open their pre- 
serves ‘just yet,’ then your time has 
come to offer them a change in the 
shape of some delicious honey; and 
see if they do not “jump at it,” and 
pay good prices. 
rantford, Ont. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


California Bee-Notes. 


A year like the past takes all the 
conceit out of one, and makes bee- 
keepers feel the bottom of their 
pockets. I know of many who did 
not get a pound of surplus honey the 
= season. Some with asmall num- 
yer Of colonies, and in a good locality, 
did a fair business in extracted 
honey, and in one or two instances, 
some did well in comb honey. One 
party wrote me that 30 colonies gave 
a surplus of 100 pounds of extracted 
honey per colony; another, with one 
colony in the spring, lost the first 
swarm, but obtained 3 swarms and 
250 pounds of comb honey in sections. 
His colonies are strong now, and were 
working on alfalfa in November. 





variety must be separate, and have its 
own distinctive flavor retained. It 
must be clear and clean. This will 
also make it wholesome. 


As a mark of its purity, the produ- 


They are still storing some honey. Of 
course these are exceptional cases, 
and near where irrigation is the 
practice of the locality. 


Napa county generally fares better 





cer’s name should appear prominently 
upon the label. When the producer | 
is sufficiently well known, this alone is | 
a warrant for the reliability of the | 
honey he sells, and much is alread 
accomplished towards the establish- 
ing of his market; but when he is 
not well known he has much to con- 
‘tend with in these days of adultera- 
tion and unfounded suspicion. He 
should sell his honey only to those | 
who know him, and to grocers who | 
are considered reliable and whose 
word is sufficient to sell what they | 
recommend. His chief effort should | 
be to seil to those whom he knows are 
competent judges. 

A very important point in working 
up and holding a market consists in 
the uniformity of the package and) 
label used. Having once adopted any 
special package and label, it is best to 
continue it persistently. Consumers 
soon become accustomed to it, and 
will recognize it as Mr. So-and-So’s | 
honey, without reading the name, and 
—s bought a package of it, they 
will, if pleased with it, come for an- 
other of the same. 

Our first attention should be paid to 
the home and local markets. Let us 








than the average, in an extra-dry year, 
but this year it was also an exception. 
Our crops were all short of maturity. 
In the hills, in June, all the pastures 
were as bare as they usually are in 
October. We had no fall flowers, 
consequently the hives are light, and 
queens have stopped breeding. Should 
we have warm weather after the 
rains, flowers will be plentiful, and 
queens will begin laying again. 

The following which I wrote for the 
Pacific Rural Press, may interest the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL: 


It seems that a novelty has been 
born to mankind. Some parties sa 
that they haye actually seen wit 
their own eyes, bees boring into fruit. 
Of course what a man sees with his 
own eyes cannot be disputed. The 
past summer and fall my bees fared 
very poorly. I had to give them all 
my surplus (?) extracted blue-sage 
honey to keep them breeding and to 
keep them from starving. e had 
no flowers in the flelds since June. 
The pastures were as bare as the 
generally are in October. I expected, 
of course, that when we dried our 
fruit, the bees would have a jolly 
feast. Sothey did for the first two 








days, but by that time the sun dried 
up the surface moisture, and coated 
over the exposed surfaces of the fruit 
(peaches), and the bees appeared to 
be disappointed ; and the racks were 
only about 25 feet from about 100 
colonies of Italian bees that were 
ready for business in the sweet-gath- 
ering line. 

How different it was with the 
yellow-jackets. After the~ bees left 
the fruit the yellow-jackets kept at it, 
afd cut and carried away pieces of 
the fruit as large as themselves, and 
actually, in some cases, leaving noth- 
ing but the peach-skins. The “ jack- 
ets”? were unusually plenty the past 
season, and made some of their nests 
in the ground near the trails, where 
they stung any one in passing. Per- 
haps we have all the yellow-jackets of 
the State in our vicinity ; at any rate, 
I think I never saw them more num- 
erous. They would cluster at the 
entrances of the hives.and catch a bee 
and try to kill it, and sometimes were 
successful. Being not so susceptible 
to the cold as the bees, they would 
enter the hive of a weak colony in 
the morning before the bees were 
flying, steal the stores of the hive, as 
the bees would cluster close to keep 
themselves warm, leaving the outside 
combs uncovered and unguarded, 
while the *‘jackets”’ improved their 
opportunity. They even penetrated 
into the room where I have several 
hundred empty combs, and cut the 
combs as though the mice had been 
at them. for the sake of the old pollen 
stored therein. But I suppose the 
‘* jackets’ would not do that way in 
any other county but Napa. I will 
swear to it (if necessary), because I 
saw it with my own eyes, and seeing 
is a solid fact. 


In regard to the bees boring into a 
neighbor's raisins, all our scientific 
men and learned naturalists have to 
take a ‘“‘ back seat.”? They have all 
the time been laboring under a mis- 
take. It appears to them that bees 
can bore or puncture fruit. Their 
tongue is not pointed, but slightly flat 
at the extremity, and hollow. They 
lick up and suck the sweets when in 
a liquid state. Even should they use 
their jaws for biting they could not 
cut the skin of the fruit. Langstroth 
tells us-in his book that he experi- 
mented with bunches of grapes, 
where some were pricked and others 
were perfect. While they emptied 
those which were punctured, they did 
not appear to work to any advan 
on the sound ones, but left the 
bunches as soon as the bruised ones 
were emptied, while they fairly 
clustered on the imperfect ones, as 
long as there was any chance of get- 
ting anythingfrom them. My experi- 
ence has been a similar one. In all 
cases where I have found bees on 
fruit, I have found that they were not 
the first trespassers, and if the parties 
who actually saw bees boring into 
fruit, had used their sharp (?) eyes 
they would have made other discov- 
eries, viz., that possibly a stray yellow- 
jacket had been there,too. They will 
work quicker than bees, and use their 
ese to their better advantage. I 
earn from an old hunter that they 
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have actually taken a whole deer 
(except the skeleton and hide) in two 
or three days’ time. 

A neighbor has more than an acre 
of grapes on which he has never 
seen a ripe grape since he planted 
them, and they were planted long 
before any number of bees were in 
the vicinity. The place is thick with 
quail while the — last. He does 
not lay it to the bees, either. 

I have never seen the bees, to any 
extent, on grapes, until picking time ; 
then the grapes get more or less 
broken, and while they are in the 
boxes, waiting for the wagon, the 
bees almost swarm on them. 

Napa,+o Calif. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Bee-Keeping in Sweden, etc. 


HJ. STALHAMMAR. 








This year, here in Sweden, has been 
a poor one for bee-keeping, both as to 
honey and swarms. So far as it con- 
cerns myself, I do not care for swarms 
—only for honey; but in this country 
the colonies of bees generally are too 
few, and so the bee-keeper wants 
swarms. 


THE POLLEN THEORY. 


Iam indeed astonished that such a 
clever bee-keeper and close observer 
as Mr. James Heddon, would insist 
upon such a theory as pollen being 
the cause of bee-diarrhea. If it were 
true, not a single bee wonld have 
existed for centuries back. The bees 
want nitrogenous food as well as 
carbonic (in winter but very little), 
because when living—when eating— 
they wear their organisms, and want 
to restore them. But how is it when 
breeding begins in the ay spring ? 
Is it then proper to feed them with 
this food, even then, if the tempera- 
ture is not warm enough? Why do 
the bees “dwindle” away in the 
spring? In the autumn the breeding 
stops too early, and begins in the 
spring too late, thus the bees are too 
old—worn out—they cannot live. Of 
yon ay bees want the pollen in 
the hives, and always having suf- 
ficient honey in the frames above 
them, they will never touch the pollen 
when not wanting it. 


TOP VENTILATION. 


Why try to ventilate the top of a 
hive? Look at a colony in astraw 
skep, with a hole in its top in which 
to put a plug. How do the bees 
arrange it for themselves? They 
cover with propolis the whole inner- 
side of this skep, and especially every 
opening around the plug to get rid of 
any opportunity of ventilation there. 
If upward ventilation is used, the 
heated air from the bees will rise 
and be lost. At the top the bees will 
have it quite tight and warm. But the 
hive-entrances should be very large. 
The colony, if strong, will keep the 
entrances open; if not strong they 
cannot keep up sufficient warmth, 
consequently they will diminish them 
with propolis. 

We have killed more bees by want 
of air than by cold. When the colo- 





nies have young queens and young 
workers, and the tops and the walls 
of the hives are very warm, with suf- 
ficient stores and plenty of air below, 
and with no disturbances of any kind, 
no bees will be lost, however cold the 
winter may be. I believe that it is 
impossible to kill bees by cold when 
not disturbed, and when they have 
their stores above them, even when 
placed in hives made of thin boards 
and without a bottom. 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 


¥or the American Bee Journal 


Report for 1884--85. 


G. C. GREINER. 





The beginning of last winter found 
us (myself and brother) in possession 
of about 140 colonies of bees; with 
the exception of a few nuclei, they 
were in such condition as we, under 
common circumstances, expect bees 
to winter without any serious loss. 
The continuous cold weather, es- 
pecially in the latter part of the win- 
ter. however, reduced our stock at 
such a rate that on April 1 we had 
only 91 colonies left. 


The past spring was also extremely 
cold and backward; the first pollen 
was brought in on April 21—11 days 
later than it generally appears—after 
which our bees were again confined 
to their hives for weeks at a time. 
The early fruit-tree blossoms did our 
bees no good, and when warm weather 
came at last and clothed the apple 
trees in their snowy garments, the 
bloom was of such uncommenly short 
duration that our bees did not re- 
ceive very much benefit therefrom. 
On the contrary, colonies kept dying 
at a fearful rate,so that on June 9, 
immediately after apple bloom, the 
91 colonies were again reduced to 4l. 
Among these was @nly one colony in 
prime condition, about 20 from 
medium to good,and the balance— 
one-half of the whole—from weak to 
almost nothing; many of these latter 
we did not expect to be in existence 
after a week or two. 

The outlook for the season had 
never been so discouraging, and we 
hardly knew what plan to pursue. 
Outside of the few colonies we had 
about 100 hives with their contents of 
combs left, and to receive some benefit 
from these we decided to work our 
bees for increase mainly. 

As ‘‘ there is no loss without some 
small gain,” the departure of our 
legions insured us a good opportunity 
to give the combs a thorough looking 
over; the old and imperfect combs 
were made into wax, all drone-comb 
cut out and patched with worker- 
comb, those combs that were not 
built clear down and attached to the 
bottom-bars were also spliced out, 
and, in short, all combs were made as 
perfect as possible. Of course all 
these combs contained more or less 
honey, as we generally find in such 
depopulated hives, which would have 
made the handling very disagreeable, 
if not impossible, and to get them in 
good condition we let the bees clean 





them out. A little shed, which we 


had built a short distance from the 
apiary for that purpose, we used for 
hanging up from 2 to 4 sets of combs 
ata time, (after uncapping, as would 
be done for extracting), and replaced 
them as fast as the honey was carried 
away. In this way the bees had all 
the honey they could use, and the 
result was surprising; even the 
weaker ones seemed to be trying to 
outstrip the stronger ones in breeding 
up. Some instances we noticed where 
the outside combs of weaker colonies 
that could hardly cover more than 4% 
or % the number of their combs, were 
nicely filled with eggs. 


At first we had some fears that this 

r honey, which was sour, watery, 
ad smelling, ete., might have a bad 
effect on the bees, but our fears, 
however, were more ageeaey than 
real, we believe, for our bees are at 
this date (Nov. 23) in most excellent 
condition. 


It took nearly five weeks to get all 
our combs cleaned out, which brought 
us just about to the basswood open- 
ing; our colonies were then in such 
condition that, with the exception of 
8 or 10 of the weakest, all presented, 
upon examining them,a hive full of 
bees, the combs nicely matched and 
capped on top, and the balance of the 
frames full of brood. In this condi- 
tion, itis our opinion, bees will do 
equally well according to their 
capacity, whether the hives contain 
6, 8 or 10 frames. 


On Sunday, July 12, the first bass- 
wood honey was brought in, and for 2 
or 3 days it was like astream of honey 
pouring into our hives; then, all at 
once work stopped for 3 or 4 days 
almost entirely, a feature we never 
experienced before. The heat was 
extreme, the hives were fairly black 
with bees, but very few were flying, 
and we imagined that the heat had 
evaporated the honey. We felt some- 
what disappointed about that time, 
and began to fear that another poor 
season would fall to our lot. But 
suddenly business was resumed again, 
and our bees seemed to be bound to 
make up lost time. They continued 
for about 10 days, when the bass- 
wood failed ; after that they worked 
a few days on buckwheat, but the 
rainy,cold weather set in and closed 
the honey harvest for the season. 


According to the record kept on 
each hive, our crop consits of 2,438 
pounds of comb honey in two-pound 
sections, 251 pounds in unfinished 
sections, and 40 gallons of extracted 
honey, amounting to 3,169 pounds for 
the crop. 


Among the weaker portion of our 
41 colonies were 8 that did not pro- 
duce any honey nor swarms; they 
just lived, and it took until the close 
of the honey harvest to get them in 
condition for business. Three of the 
stronger colonies were used for queen- 
rearing, so that the above amount of 
honey was the actual product of 30 
colonies, or 10524 pounds, on an_ aver- 
age. We have now, after uniting all 
the nuclei which we did not consider 
strong enough for wintering sep- 
suntely. 109 colonies in good condition, 





the increase being 68 swarms. 
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The season’s achievement, both of 
honey and increase, figures thus for 
each of the 33 colonies: Ninety-six 
pounds of honey and 21-16 swarms; 
this represents a cash value of $19,77, 
figuring the honey at 12 cents per 
pound, and $4 for each swarm. 

We have also several hundred 
pounds of honey stored away in 
brood-combs, which were taken in the 
course of the season: we keep them 
for feeding purposes in case of neces- 
sity, and do not add them to the crop. 

Naples,+o N. Y. 


Florida Times-Union. 


Bee-Keeping in Florida. 








W. S. HART. 





Florida, though possessing within 
her borders all the requisites for suc- 
cessful bee-keeping, is in that, as in 
many other branches of industry, one 
of the last States of the Union to have 
her wonderful resources developed by 
the magic wand of skilled labor. Not 
until within the last four or five years 
has her honey been known in the 
markets of the North. 


To those who know Florida as the | 


age, but I feel sure that there are 
— locations in the State where 
much larger crops can be obtained 
with the same amount of care. So 
much then for quantity, lazy bees, and 
the reliability of the crop. 

As to the quality of our honey: I 
could give the highest testimonials 
from a great number of the leading 
bee-keepers and honey-dealers of the 
United States and other countries. 
The honey from the cabbage pal- 
metto, and the black mangrove blos- 
soms, constitutes the bulk of our 
surplus crop, The latter is a semi- 
tropical tree, and does not grow to 
any extent above the 29th parallel. 
It is the best honey-producer known 
to the writer, as its flow of honey is 
always large, the color fine, and the 
flavor delicious. It grows along the 
/coast of Southern Florida, where its 
roots are covered at high tide 5 | salt 
water, which prevents its being 
effected by drouth. 

In the counties of Dade, Monroe 
and Manatee, the fine crop from the 
mangreve is supplemented by one, 
which, Iam told by reliable parties, 
is almost equally fine and abundant, 
that is gathered from the wild penny- 
royal throughout the winter months. 





‘‘Land of Flowers,” of sunshine, of |The abundance of these two honey- 
snowless winters, the home of the | producers in the before-named coun- 
honey-bee, where no diseases of any | ties, gives them, in the opinion of the 


kind have ever been known to effect 
them. it seems strange that skilled 
apiarists should not have been at- 


| writer, who has a very large corres- 


lowe with bee-keepers all over 


this and other countries, some of the 


tracted to her pleasant shores rather | finest locations for honey-production 
than trust their fortunes in Ohio, | in North America. 

New York, Michigan or Canada,| Of course there are drawbacks here 
where many a fine apiary is nearly or | as elsewhere. An excess of annoying 
quite destroyed,and the — of its| insects, which are always found in 
owner blasted, by the cold and its| the best honey sections, and the lack 
after effects, each season. How often | of transportation being the principal 
does the evening’s mail bring to the| ones. But insects gradually disap- 
writer the sad story of the Northern | pear as the country becomes settled, 
bee-keeper, telling of the loss of 20, 50 | and as the best locations are close by 
or 100 per cent. of his bees by “ freez- | salt water, all products are easily and 
ing out,” starving out at atime when! cheaply transported to the nearest 
they could not be fed, * spring dwind-| shipping-point, in one’s own boat or 
ling,”’ or diarrhea, and expressing the lighter. The interior is more free 
hope that he might soon migrate to) from insects, but the honey-flow is 
this favored State where none of these | not so abundant, or certain, and the 
troubles are known. | quality not so fine. 


It may be supposed 7 some,asa| One of the peculiarities of bee-keep- 
possible reason for this slow develop- | ing in this section is the fact that the 
ment here, that perhaps our honey is | bees commence swarming in February 
of poor quality, small in quantity or or March, and have the job done up 
uncertain in its flow, or that the bees, | in season to build up strong again for 
learning that they can get enough to | the main honey-flow, so that a large 
eat at almost any time, get lazy and increase of bees, instead of reducing 
will not store much surplus; neither | the honey crop for the season. largely 
of which surmises is true, as can be| augmentsit. As an example, show- 
shown by the experience of the writer | ing that a large increase is not incon- 
who, eight years ago, took home two | sistent with a fair crop of honey, Mr. 
colonies of bees, since which time he; F. B. Sackett, of Indian River, in 
has increased his apiary to 148 colo- | 1883, began the season with 6 colonies, 
nies, and never until this season got | increased them to 62 colonies, and by 
an annual average of less than oo (toa 1 took 1,234 pounds of honey, 
pounds of extracted honey per colony. | leaving the bees plenty for winter 
The present season has so far given | stores. 

a yield of about 100 pounds per colony, The writer is not well posted as to 
and an increase to the present number | the advantages of the northwest por- 
from 117, spring count. The season|tion of the State for bee-keeping. 
of 1884 | started with 88 colonies,| Messrs. Alderman & Roberts, of 
increased to 117, and took a little over| Wewahitchka, in Calhoun county, 
23,000 pounds, or 114 tons of honey, | who probably have the largest apiary 
being an average of 255 pcunds of | in the State, report good crops of 
extracted honey, by actual weight, | honey and liberal increase. They also 
per colony. state that their honey is of good 

My bees have had close attention, | quality. 
and have done better than the aver-| Hawk’s Park,© Fla. 








For the American Bee Journal 


A Woman's View of Bee-Keeping. 





DR. W. G. PHELPS. 





The following is an amusing letter 
sent to me in answer to a call for 
‘*‘experiences in bee-keeping for the 

ear 1884.”” It may interest some of 
he readers of the BEE JOURNAL: 


** LANCASTER,© Pa. 

My husband has 28 colonies of bees 
in fine order, which he is wintering 
on the summer stands packed in 
chaff. He hasa honey-house where 
he theoretically does his work, but 
practically my kitchen is his work- 
room. Iam disgusted with the whole 
business. In the fall when comfort- 
ably seated for a quiet afternoon’s 
sewing, machine in splendid order, 
in pops the ‘Liege Lord’ with a beam- 
ing countenance and the pleasing re- 
quest to sew or allow him to sew 
some of his chaff cushions. Oh, what 
a muss! needle broken, machine 
dirty and carpet littered. No nice, 
quiet time after all. In the spring 
when busy with house-cleaning on 
one of our beautiful balmy days, in 
he rushes with, ‘My dear, please come 
and assist me to get my sections in 
order.’ When asked to postpone ita 
day, he replies,‘ Oh, I can’t, I shall 
lose hundreds of pounds of delicious 
honey by the delay.’ Againit is the 
wax-extractor (or distractor) on the 
back of the kitchen stove on wash 
and ironing days. Wax, wax, wax, 
until I ‘wax wrothy’ and declare 


war. 

“When the hot, sultry days of 
July come, and perhapsI have gone 
to my room for a few moments rest 
to get cool after the heat of preparing 
the dinner, lam met with the pleas- 
ing intelligence that, ‘Guess we will 
extract honey this afternoon.’ Then 
my trouble begins in earnest. Honey 
daubed from head to foot, bees crawl- 
ing over everything, and myself 
almost stifled, until we are compelled 
> stop, perhaps on account of robber 

ees. 


**So it goes on from day to day for 

rhaps ten of them. Inan ufflucky 
10ur, in going from kitchen to apiary, 
an angry bee ‘ pops’ me between the 
eyes. hen I have arespite for a few 
days, or until the swelling has abated 
sufficiently for me to see. But holy 
horrors! what do I see then? Why 
honey in cellar, pantry, closets, and 
even the front hall—pans, pails, jars, 
kettles. everything full. When asked 
what this means, he blandly replies, 
‘ Honey barrel sprang a leak.’ 

‘** Lastly comes the sections of comb 
honey to be cleaned of propolis, to be 
labeled, jars to be filled, and so on 
until I am obliged to go to house- 
cleaning again to get rid of the muss. 
If there is a woman aching for any 
extra household labor, let her insist 
upon her husband’s keeping bees. 

CATHARINE FOULK.” 

‘** P.S.—Perhaps after all it is proper 
to add that I do find the extra change 
that my ‘hubby’ realizes from his 
honey crop esti a sum by the way), 
sweetens the bitterness of my lot, 


particularly when he comes back 
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from market with my nice winter 
bonnet. Cc. F.” 


This spicy letter from Mrs. Foulls, 
though rather adverse to bee-culture, 
must be allowed to appear in print. 
If ber ** hubby ” is really guilty of the 
char she brings inst bee-keep- 
ing, he must be put down among the 
most ra of the age. 

Galena,¢é Md. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Selling Extracted Honey. 
10—JOHN REY, (25—68). 





It is only afew years since I began 
to = extracted honey, but I 
could never get any sale for it (except 
a few pounds here and there), and I 
saw thatit was unprofitable to pro- 
duce extracted honey when there was 
no sale forit. But lat last hit upon 
this plan: I saw advertised in the 
BEE JOURNAL, “‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine,” and the Leaflets, ‘* Why 
Eat Honey,” which I obtained, and 
every time I sold any honey I would 
give the buyers one of the pamphlets, 
** Honey as Food and Medicine,” and 
they would be sure to come again for 
honey. They would tell me that they 
never knew that pure extracted honey 
would granulate. It is impossible to 
make some people believe, by talking 
to them, that pure extracted honey 
will granulate. When they see that 
the honey is getting thick, they say, 
** You have been getting a little too 


much sugar in that honey,” etc.; but | money. as they now offer to sell their 


when you give your customers these 
Leaflets, and they have it in print 
before their eyes, they will read it, 
and discover that pure honey will 
granulate. ng | will always come 
after some more honey, and three out 
of five will want that which is granu- 
lated. I have some customers that 
wont take it unless it is granulated, 
when three years ago these same per- 
sons would look at it and wonder how 
much sugar I had put into it. 

In 1884 I extracted 600 pounds, and 
had it all sold before Christmas ; this 
season, I extracted 1,300 pounds, and 
itis all sold now, and I have orders 
for more. What sold it? Why, the 
Leaflets, and “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine,” of course. 

East Saginaw,© Mich. 


ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Season—Farmer Bee-Keepers. 


CHAS, SOLVESON, (40—64). 





Ihave just finished carrying into 
the cellar 54 colonies of bees, while I 


leave 10 outside, and packed ala) 


Heddon. Nearly all of my bees have 
been fed sugar syrup, from 5 to 20 
pounds each; and after several years 
of sugar feeding, I can fully endorse 
Mr. Heddon’s views on wintering. 
He certainly has told us how to winter 


This has been the poorest season 
for many years. From 40 colonies in 
the spring, I have obtained only about 
1,000 pounds of honey, half comb and 





half extracted. White clover, from 
which we usually get our largest 
crop, yielded only enough for brood- 
rearing. The basswood opened on 
July 15, and the flow of honey from it 
closed on July 26, with a shower of 
rain every day excepting two. At 
that time the season for 1885 ended ; 
for since July 26 bees have been con- 
suming their stores, and unless bees 
in this vicinity are fed this fall, the 
losses will be even heavier the coming 
winter, than they were the last. 


With two poor seasons in succes- 
sion, and the honey so cheap, those 
who supposed that there was a 
** fortune ” in a half-dozen colonies of 
bees, are now anxious to ‘sell out.” 
The advice that “every farmer 
should keep a few colonies of bees,” 
and that *‘ there is as much profit in a 
colony of bees as there is in a cow,” 
has done a great deal of harm to bee- 
keepers. In a good season those 
** half-dozen-colony bee- keepers ”’ will 
take their honey to the market and 
sell it at the buyer's price. I have seen 
it sold at from 7 to 10 cents per 
pound, and that, too, for honey in 
sections,and in fair condition. Though 
it would not last long, the damage 
done was sufficient to compel those 
bee-keepers who make it something 
of a specialty, to ship their honey to 
large cities, as it is next to impossible 
to sell honey at a fair price in a 
market where it has once been sold so 
cheap. Those bee-keeping farmers 
could have bought their honey from 
regular bee-keepers, and saved money 
by so doing, while they now have lost 


hives (some empty and some with 
beesin them). They will now say 
that there is more money in the 
‘cow ;” and the sooner this is recog- 
nized, the better for all parties con- 
cerned. 
Nashotah,o. Wis. 


_————_ + 





Home and Farm. 


Did Bee-Keeping Become a Lost Art? 





C. H. LAKE. 





If there is any truth in books, to 


Dutchet, Ducam, Blangy, Della Rocca 
and scores of others. 

Jeddie, in 1665, published his inven- 
tion of hives for “ preserving the bees 
in taking their honey,” and received 
a patent from King Charles, 225 years 
ago. I would like to make a few ex- 
tracts from these early records. I 
would quote from Col. Johnson, F.R. 
8., barrister and editor, on the ** Rus- 
sian To of Bee-Management,”’ 
1808, which is as follows: 

“In Russia and other parts of 
Northern Europe, honey and wax 
constitute great sources of private 
wealth and general trade. A large 
amount of this honey is obtained from 
trees in the forests, which, when not 
hollowed by nature, are scooped out 
by men for the accommodation of 
colonies. This is termed the * Forest 
System,’ to distinguish it from 
another, consisting of large assem- 
blages of hives, entitling it to the 
appellation of the ‘Camp System.’ 


“These bee-camps are often re- 
moved from place to place, according 
to the abundance of flowers. A new 
system of management has been 
lately introduced into Russia, which 
has acquired immense celebrity, not 
only in that country, but in other 
parts of continental Europe, to the 
northern portion of which it may per- 
haps be more especially adapted. 


“This Russian system owes its 
origin and establishment to M. Pro- 
kopovitsh, an individual who has 
devoted more than half his life-time 
to the subject. His reputation as an 
apiarist is at present so high as to 
have enabled him to establish an ex- 
tensive school for teaching the art of 
managing bees. His school and 
dwelling is situated in the midst of 
avast garden,in which are found no 
less than 2,500 hives, and the number 
of his pupils is never under eighty, 
who come from all parts of Europe, 
and remain two years. 

The article continues thus: “In 
studying the characteristics of the 
queen, he made the discovery that 
she always kept upon the comb, and 
never creeps upon any part of the 
hive. This observation he turned to 
advantage sO as to make the bees 


— 





my mind we are many years—yes, 
ages—behind our old masters, and 
any one who will take the trouble to 
look into those old records of “ ye 
ancient days.” cannot fail to see that 
bee-keeping became a “* lost art.” 

I might name the following dis- 
tinguished ancient writers: Aris- 
tochimus, who studied their habits 
sixty years; Philliscus, a life-time of 
incessant toil among them in the 
forest; Prince Frederick Cesi, insti- 
tutor of the Roman Academy of 
Sciences; Swammerdam, 


recent date ; such English writers as 
Butler, Gurney, Mills, Levits, South- 
ern, Remnant, Wildman, White, De- 
Grau, Rusden, Warden; also those 
who treat scientifically in their ento- 
mological works, such as Lennzus, 
Poda, Frabricus, Geoffery, Schoffer, 
Villiers, Resel, De Geer, Fourary, 
Donavan, Coquebert, Kirby, Latrilla, 
Rozier and Bazin, in his work pub- 





lished in 1747; Lombard, Berthen, 


Maraldi, | 
Reaumer, and many others, of more | 


jassort and dispose their honey in 
| whatever manner he desired it de- 
posited. By discovering 4 plant pre- 
eminently rich in honey, he has 
|rendered another service to his coun- 
|try no less important than the one 
| referred to.” “In doing this,” says 
|a French writer, “he has rendered a 
‘service to Europe similar to that 
|conferred by Parminteer, who placed 
the potato among the number of 
plants indispensable to the purpose of 
| domestic economy.” 

The article then describes this plant 
at length, which is a very interesting 
production in this age of “new 
forage,” after which it takes up the 
detailed description of the hive and 
management. The hive is fully 
illustrated, and is a movable-frame 
hive, in which is worked sections, as 
of the present day—only larger. 

A perforated metal ** adapter,” or 
honey-board is also shown, * on which 
the vaneer sections stand.” The 
“reversing” plan is also alluded to 
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as a means of ‘“‘ renewing the combs ” 
—in these words, ‘‘ reversing the hive 
not only allows of the perfect renewal 
of the wax, but furnishes an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting everything pass- 
ing within—by means of the movable 
combs, and at the same time of con- 
ducting all the operations at pleasure, 
thus uniting all the advantages of the 
two systems of horizontal and vertical 
section hives—such as the separation 
of the swarms,” etc. 

It speaks of ** placing dry wax along 
the top-bar of the frames—before 
they are set upon the ‘ adapter ’—for 
the purpose of directing the bees 
where to construct the combs.”’ 

Of the honey thus obtained, it says: 
‘It is of remarkable purity, and may 
be taken to market in the same frames 
in which it was originally stored. 
These may even be packed together 
in cases and transported in wagons to 
great distances without doing the 
jeast injury to the honey.” 

Baltimore,& Md. 




















Bees in the Cellar.—D. G. Webster, 
Blaine, Llls., on Nov. 30, 1885, says : 

My 84 colonies of bees were placed 
in the cellar on Nov. 16, but since 
then the weather has been warm and 
pleasant. Perhaps I have made a 
mistake, but they are very quiet, with 
the temperature at 40°. I am trying 
one of the ‘‘ beaten tracks” of one 
who every time succeeds in wintering 
bees in the cellar. 


Condition of Bees in Winter.—T. S. 
Bull, Valparaiso,so Ind., on Nov. 26, 
1885, Says: 

My 130 colonies of bees are all 
Spugly put away in the cellar under 
mv sitting-room. The mercury ranges 
from 50° to 55° above zero, which 
temperature I intend to maintain 
throughout the winter. -If necessary 
I mean to build a fire in the stove, 
which I have already placed in the 
cellar with the bees. Any condition 
in which the bees are placed through 
the winter, that causes them to starve 
to death with honey in the hive, is 
wrong. 


Preparing for the Honey-Flow.—J° 
W. Winder, Sen Miguel de Jaruco, 
Cuba, W. I., on Nov. 22, 1885, writes: 

I have been in this land—the land 
that changes winter into spring— 
thirty days. I can tell but little re- 
garding the people and the country, 
or of the capabilities of the latter, as 
I have scarcely been out of the shade 
of our extensive apiaries (Casanova’s) 
since I have been here. We are get- 
ting things into shape for the honey- 
flow that comes next month. We 
will run two 6-frame extractors, and 
after ripening the honey we will put 
it into casks holding 110 gallons each. 
We (Mr. A. W. Osburn, A. J. King 
and myself—a trio of veterans), hope 





to be able to makea good report of 
our stewardship, by the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1886. 





Bees in Good Condition, ete.—D. R. 
Rosebrough, Casey,o+ Ills., on Nov. 
27, 1885, writes : 

I commenced last spring with 35 
colonies and increased them to 56, all 
of which are now in good condition, 
except 2. White clover was plentiful, 
but the bees did not gather honey 
from it as they should have done. I 
obtained 800 pounds of honey from 
that source. It blossomed from June 
l until the middle of July. During 
all the month of August some honey 
was coming in from blue-vervain and 
other flowers, so their was no lack of 
breeding. In September the buck- 
wheat, Spanish-needle and heart’s- 
ease bloom was immense, but the 
rains and cold weather were quite a 
serious drawback. On Oct 4, the 
weather beginning to be warm again, 
the bees went to work in earnest, and 
in 10 days they stored 1,200 pounds of 
nice comb honey. My bees go into 
winter quarters with plenty of bees 
and honey. As my bees are mostly 
young ones, and Mr. Doolittle’s are 
old, we will see which will winter the 
best. I will winter my colonies on 
the summer stands, with oil-cloth 
next to the bees, and with all the sun- 
shine they can get. Last winter I 
wintered all of my colonies in that 
way, except one, and I do not look for 
a worse winter now. I do not fear 
the cold, if it does not continue too 
long. Should we have a cold spell for 
more than two weeks, I intend to 
heat bricks and place them over the 
bees. This I consider as the secret 
of success. When bees are confined 
too long in one place, we may look for 
a heavy loss. 





Patting Bees inte the Cellar.—O. B. 
Barrows, Marshalltown,@lowa, on 
Nov. 28, 1885, writes: 


On page 739, Mrs. L. Harrison says: 
‘** By vote of the Northwestern Con- 
vention last year, it was decided that 
November was too soon to store 
bees.”’ Also, ‘‘ Last season ours were 
stored on Dec. 1,” etc. ‘* Experience 
teaches us that it is better to store 
late,” etc. In the fall of 1884, Mr. 
Asa Pinkerton, who lives in the out- 
skirts of this city, stored in his cellar 
from Nov. 20 to 27,106 colonies of 
bees, of which he took out alive, on 
March 31 and April 1, 103, and after 
‘*spring dwindling ” and doubling up 
some, he had 100 colonies, from which 
he has obtained 2,450 pounds of ex- 
tracted and 1,260 pounds of comb 
honey. Now, how much better would 
his bees have doneif he had waited 
until some time in December before 
he stored them ? 





Bee-Keeping in Texas.—G. Hillje, 
Schulenburgh,®© Texas, on Nov. 22, 
1885, writes : 


I started in the spring of 1884 with 
20 colonies of bees, and increased 
them that season to 81 colonies, by 
natural swarming. My bees swarmed 
in March, May and June. The horse- 
mint crop was splendid. From one 





swarm that was hived on Junel,I 
took 75 pounds of extracted honey on 
Jpine 15, I sold 40 colonies, and com- 
menced the season of 1885 with 41, 
which I have since increased to 80 
colonies. In May I had to feed my 
bees to keep them from starving, but 
in June I was again busy extracting. 
This year the horse-mint did not 
yield so well as it did last year, but 
the fall crop was indeed splendid ; the 
common ice-plant—sometimes called 
tobacco-weed — yielded more honey 
than did the horse-mint. The honey 
is of an amber color, but it is the 
thickest honey that I ever saw, and 
the flavor is splendid. This honey 
will not granulate. My bees are in 
very good condition now, they are all 
strong, and have nearly all the combs 
filled with aoe and sealed over; so 
1 think they will make a good start 
next spring. To-day the bees are 
busy gathering pollen from some 
weeds. 





Size of Hives, ete.—S—Fayette Lee, 
(66—123), Cokato.© Minn., on Nov. 
28, 1885, writes: 

In a large hive there is all the room 
that the queen wants to lay in, and 
also room to store honey for winter. 
With such a hive the bee-keeper is 
not troubled with so much swarming. 
I do not think much of a hive that is 
too small in the forepart of the honey 
season. A 10-frame hive is small 
enough till the bees swarm, then I 
want a hive so small that only one- 
third of the bees can get into the 
brood-chamber, the balance of them 
to be found in two upper surplus- 
cases. I contract the hive by using a 
division-board, and in 8 days there- 
after I stop all second swarms in the 
old colony. In 5 days more I take 
out 4 combs and shake off all the 
bees, put in their stead 2 wide frames 
filled with sections, and place the 4 
combs in the hive of the new colony. 
In this way I get comb built in the 
sections in both hives, for the young 
bees are the comb-builders, and, as a 
rule, I get as much honey from the 
old colony as from the new one. Bees 
swarm too much in 8-frame Lang- 
stroth hives. Last season 26 of my 
colonies in such hives swarmed before 
one of the colonies in large hives cast 
a swarm. Basswood being my first 
honey crop worth mentioning, it will 
be seen that a large hive is best for 
me, although most of my hives have 
8 frames. Next season I expect to 
work my apiary for comb honey, and 
I suppose I will have guite a time 
with swarming; but I shall give 
plenty of room on top of the hives, 
and try to control it,soI can have 
all the comb builtin the sections. I 
have plenty of bees,and now I want 
honey. Bee-keepers should use a 
hive adapted to their locality. I ob- 
tained the first premium on Syrian 
bees, and on comb and extracted 
honey, this fall. I have sold all my 
honey (4,000 pounds) in my home 
market this year. 





Any person not a subscriber, receiving a 
copy of this paper, will please consider it 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. 
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‘Special Aatices. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly Ber JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. This we 
have contemplated for some years, and only 
awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly Bee JOURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the Bee JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World ! 


a 





** Don’t Stop »—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘“ This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth adollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 





—_—_>-+- + 


2 Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will besent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Agents can sell the Guide and Hand- 
Book like “ hot-cakes.”” Send us an order 
for five copies (with $2.50) and we will send 
you the Weekly Bee JOURNAL free for a 
year. Thisisa rare opportunity to get the 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Dec. 7, 1885. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—The market is without special change 
since Jast quotations. White —_ oney in one- 
pound sections brings 15@1é6c. A little fancy sells 
at 17c.ina smal!) way. Dark comb honey sell slowly. 
Nearly all Of the white comb honey comes from 
the East. Extracted is held tirmly at from 6@8c. 
BEES W AX.—25c. 
RK. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—It is selling wag A well but prices are 

very low, and we are often obliged to shade our 

rices in order to make rates. We quo.e comb 

oney in i-lb. sections at eee and 2-Ib. sec- 

tions at 12@l4c. Ext 
BEESW -—30 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The market for comb honey is quite 
active, and the demand nearly —— to the supply. 
Prices are poate shading, owing to the fact of 
many producers selling their entire crop in this 
city at very low prices, ere enabling the pur- 
chasers to sell low and realize a dsome profit. 
Large lots have been sold here at 9@10c. for fancy 
| ny In_consequence of no honey coming in 
rom the West, we can see no reason why good 
prices should not be obtained, except as "Seve 
stated. Present quotations are : Fancy white 1-Ib. 
sections, 14@15c.; the same in 2-Ib. sections, 114@ 
124ec.; fancy buckwheat neuer in 1-Ib. sections 
11@i2¢,; in 2-ibs., 9@10c, Off grades | to 2c. less. 
BEESW AX~—Prime hy 25@28¢. 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson St. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—There is a yery slow demand from 
manufacturers, for extracted honey, with a large 
supply on the market, while the demand is very 
good for clover honey in square glass jars. Prices 
for all qualities are low an from 4@8c. a |b. 
Supply and demand is fair for choice comb honey 
in smal! sections, which brings 12@15c. per !b. 

BEESW AX.—Good yellow is in good demand, 





and arrivals are =: at 20@22c. per lb. 
C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 
8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—Choice comb honey is in light supply 


and is bringing firm figures. There is a fair move- 
ment in best qualities of extracted at steady rates. 
We quote as follows: White to extra white comb, 
10@12%c.; amber, 7@8c. Extracted, white liquid, 
c.; light amber ‘colored, 4346 454 ber 
and candied. 4c.; dark and candied, tosice. 
EESWAX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 
0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—The market since our last report has 
improved very much and there is a gece opening 
tor very choice white 1-!b. sections, for which 14@ 
15¢. is obtained Our stock of new is very light at 
present but of the old we have a good supply 
which we sell at 10@13c. for wh te 1-lb. sections. 
Extracted honey is slow at 6@7c. for best white 
clover and basswood. 

BEESW AX.— ra! scarce at 20@22 
C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—The demand for honey begins to sag 
under the present comparatively high wo and 
recent warm weather, though choice 1-!b. sections 
are still scarce and pretty well taken up at 16@1!7c. 
We think, however, that the top is reached and 
any change will be lower prices. T'w0-lb. sections 
are selling at 1244@15c. xtracted, dark, 4@6 cts. ; 
white, 7@xc. 

BKESW AX,—224@25c. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this oftice. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





_ 


G2 Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “* Bees and Honey,”’ may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 











Weekly Bez JOURNAL without cost ! ! 





System and Success. 


=~ All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $100 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 125 
* 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





-— - - 
The Guide and Hand-Book, is a book 
of ready reference and an encyclopedia of 
everything desirable to know. As a guide 
to the home-seeker, it isinvaluable. Its con- 
tents are partially given on page 784, and 
will convince any one of its value. We do 
not think any of our readers can afford to 
do without it. As a book of ready reference 
we find it of great value in our library. We 
willsend the Weekly Bee JowuRNAL for a 
year and the Guide for $1.30, 











Advertisements. 


HONEY 


E are nowin the market, and will be 
during the entire season, for all wane 
offered us, in any quantity, shape, or condi- 
tion—just so itis pure. We will sell oncom- 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sum- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash 
offer the general market will afford. We 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- 
fined, at lowest market prices. Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, our junior member in this depart- 
ment, has full charge, which insures prompt 
and careful attention in all its details. 
Sample of comb honey must be a full case, 
representing a fair average of the lot. On 
such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 


CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
_ 36A17 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 

A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the A hel er ; Cause and treatment of each, a 
table gi ail the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with b the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’ s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
of jarge value, that will 


N00 000 


will at once bring you in money faster than >) 
thing else in America. Al! about the $200,000 in 
Agents wanted every- 


presents with each box. 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Cc 

1A\* Porviand, Maine. 























m presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will get 
Sree a package of g 





The American Real Estate Criterion. 


A tw monthly Real Estate Business 
an iterary Journal, gives the Real 
Estate news of the U. 8. Enquiries answered 
FREE by its special correspondents. Lib- 
eral advertising rates. Subscription 75 cts. 
per annum. Sample FREE. Correspond- 
ence solicited. THORPE BROTHERS, Pub- 
lishers, Manning & Penick Bank Building, 





where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 





Chariton, Lowa. 49Alt 
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HONEY 
FOR SALE! 


Well-ripened, bright BASSWOOD 
extracted HONEY, at the following 
low price, for CASH with the order : 


100 Pound Kegs (net) cum eee weween $8 00 
50 - " oF «> OR ea aah 4 00 


te Free on board CARS, and no 
charge for kegs. Shipments prompt. 


I also have on hand several thou- 
sand pounds of mixed honey, of about 
equal parts of basswood and_ fall | 
flowers, which may be called AMBER 


HONEY, that I will sell as above, at | 


1 cent less per pound. 


Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


AMERICAN INVENTOR, 


A JOURNAL FOR 
The Inventor, Mechanic and Manufacturer. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1 PER YEAR. 








Each number is replete with articles on Patent 
Law, tnveetion, Mechanics, Art, Sctence, 
Ma.ufa: tures, «te. 

Agents wanted; liberal pav ; write for terms. 

Best Advertising Medium of its class.— 
Send for sample copy and advertising rates. 

Address, AMERICAN INVENTOR, 


188 West Fifth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-wells,4 to 16 square feet tc 
pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufactarers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. ™a,, N, ¥. 


PATENTS 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, LABELS 
end COPY-RIGHUTS prom tiy secured for 
Unite States and Foreign Countries. Patents 
Negotiated. IS VENTOR’S MANUAL, a 
70-page book, showing Howto Procure and sell 
Poterts, sent free. All Patents procured throngh 
thix Ageneyv described inthe AMERICAN IN- 
VENTOR AMFRICAN PATENT AGENCY, 
Iss & 140 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














WIN: more money than at anything e else by 





taking an agency for the best selling boo 

out. Beginners succeed grandly. None 

tail. Terms free. HALLETT Book Co 
5IAly Portland, Maine. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. %ee Advertisement In another column, 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Knwravines used in the Bee Journa! for sale at 
a” cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than vic. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


an retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


EVERY MA 


‘town Printer ata 


_Tostecanao-> HISOWN Pri 


circuisr ‘ree. New pian; just PRIN’ 


what firms need. 


R. L. ZERBE, 188 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. ' 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contuins the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $3.50. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for Lilustrated Price List. 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
7Aly ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 
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Honey Extractors, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 


Hive-Lifting Device, 


JI. M. SHUCEK, 


new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 
ay apply for it. 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, ; 
Entrance Feeders,. Top and Bottom Feeders, 


ee My 


to all who m 


10Aly 


THE INVERTIBLE HIVE! 





Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glacs Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 


Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 


"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee- Keepers. 








who desires to become ! 


Wooden Pails for Honey ! 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 

well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitting wood =, at $2.25 
per dozen. They will hold 2% Ibs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an 0: inary 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


New Saw for Hive-Making. 


Learning that the Barnes’ Saw has 
been much improved for next season’s 
operations, we sent to them for a des- 
cription, so that those who intend 
to make their own hives might see a 
cut of it and learn what its improve- 
ments consist in. Here is what the 
manufacturers say of it: 


The new Machine is the result of 
many years’ experience and thought 
in this direction. The old Combined 
Machine, on the whole, gave good sat- 
isfaction to bee-keepers. There were, 
however, some weak points about the 
Machine which we desired to eradi- 
cate. and we believe that in the new 
Machine we have surmounted the dif- 
ficulties. Itis stronger and stiffer in 
every way than was the old Machine, 
—s capable of a larger range of 
wor 








One of the strongest points of the 
new Machine is in the matter of the 


Belt. The belting arrangement is 
such that friction is reduced to the 
minimum, and at the same time there 
isabsolutely no chance of the Belt slip- 
ping. All will therefore readily per- 
ceive that this feature makes the 
Machine capable of a great deal of 
work at the least possible expenditure 
of physical power and exertion. 

The Machine embraces, as hereto- 
fore, Scroll and Circular Saw, although 
either of these can be taken’ indepen- 
dent of the other, if desired. 


These Machines are sold on the 
same terms and at the same price as 
before the improvements were made, 
viz : $35.00 for Circular Saw including 
1 rip and 1 cross-cut saw. Catalogue 
free. For sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL, 


HIS new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handie, - making it very convenient 
t- carry. It is well-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can 
sold for 2) cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $+. per 160. 

















THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, 








